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Design 


Showing the goods 


AT THE BEGINNING OF A YEAR it is not unreasonable to chronicle 
briefly the past year’s most notable happenings, to assess the present 
position and to attempt to forecast possible lines of development. 

As far as the Council of Industrial Design is concerned perhaps 
the most significant fact has been the growing acceptance, even 
popularity, of selective exhibitions of industrial products and the 
way in which ‘Design Review’ has become the recognised tool for 
finding the exhibits. The Council has been associated with five such 
displays abroad, in Bulawayo, Ziirich, Washington, Stockholm and 
Toronto; and ten at home. These activities have brought it into 
contact with the Board of Trade Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department, Dollar Exports Council, British Council, British Indus- 
tries Fair, Ministry of clousing and Local Government, Federation 
of British Industries and many trade associations. This surely 
indicates in the clearest possible way the strength of the support 
given to the Council’s belief that the best way of projecting the idea 
of British quality is to select the best British goods in any particular 
range and show them. The Council has been working for some time 
on nine such exhibitions, seven of them overseas, to be held in 1954. 

But if this is a permanent trend, as we suspect it is, the necessity 
for perfecting the machinery which is essential to service such 
exhibitions is a matter both of importance and urgency. ‘Design 
Review’ cannot be kept fully up to date in a wide range of trades 
without the active help and collaboration of manufacturers. They 
can hardly be expected to give such help indefinitely unless it 
benefits them in their businesses. Selective exhibitions are not trade 
fairs although they may well open up new markets, which obviously 
must take time. 

What is necessary is a permanent but changing exhibition of well 
designed articles in London. It need not be large. Backed by ‘Design 
Review’, such an exhibition would be of great interest to buyers 
from home and overseas, as it would make available information 
which takes a long while to collect at present. This is a matter of 
considerable importance at a time when many countries, notably the 
U SA, are paying far more attention to the design and presentation 
of goods. That Britain regards fine design as an essential element in 
the quality of her products is something we should do all in our 
power to bring to the notice of our customers. It is taken for granted 
that our goods work; but they must also give pleasure in use. 
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POINTS and 
POINTERS 


MEDAL FOR DESIGN An annual 
award is to be made by the Royal 
Society of Arts to persons who have 
rendered “‘eminent service to the 
cause of good design in some capacity 
other than that of designer”. Since 
1936 the Society has conferred the 
distinction of Royal Designer for In- 
dustry on leading British designers. 
Now it is the turn of manufacturers, 
writers and others to be recognised 
when they receive the new Bicenten- 
ary Medal for exceptional services 
rendered to design. It is expected that 
the first award will be made this year. 

At the two-hundredth session of 
the Society at which HRH the Duke 
of Edinburgh presided, two other 
announcements were made. Firstly, 
a badge of office for the Chairman is 
to be designed by Professor Goodden, 
head of the School of Silversmithing 
at the Royal College of Art. Secondly, 
to add to the celebrations of the 
Society’s two-hundredthanniversary, 
a competition is to be held, for which 
the entries should show “‘the practical 
aspects of life on this Earth in the 
year 2000”. Announcing this, the 
Duke of Edinburgh explained that 
an exhibition will be held and the en- 
tries, ““‘by a combination of informed 
guesswork and wishful thinking’’, 
will give people some idea of what to 
expect 46 years from now. This is the 
perfect opportunity to be ahead of 
public taste: so far ahead that some 
designers might begin by redesigning 
their crystals in order to get a clearer 
gaze. 


TEN DESIGNS From our issues 
of last year ten designs have been 
chosen as pointers to future develop- 
ment. Nine of them are featured on 
pages 12-15: the first, and perhaps the 


most stimulating of them all, is shown 
here. 


Stacking chair 
Designer: Carl 
Kandya Ltd. 


The introduction of a new material 
and consequently a new technique 
for handling it presents the designer 
with his most difficult task. If a chair 
is to be made he feels that he should 
no longer rely on traditional solu- 
tions. These are certain to mislead 
him for the appearance of chairs with 
which he is familiar was conditioned 
almost wholly by methods of con- 
struction totally unlike those he pro- 
poses to adopt. 

In the stacking chair shown here 
the designer had to face this problem. 
It was not, of course, the first time 
that moulded plywood had been used: 
Aalto in Finland and the firm of 


Jacobs. Maker: 


Isokon in this country had shown the 
way before the war. But the furniture 
trade has taken little interest in the 
experiments and much pioneering 
work remains to be done. 

The distinctive feature in this chair 
is the seat and back unit moulded 
from one piece of plywood. Its con- 
struction, which depends on resin 
cement and a ‘jig-saw’ joint located 
beneath the seat, could hardly be 
more simple. The unit is attached 
to the solid wood framework with 
three screws. The stiff, straight legs 
and cross-members give the necessary 
piquancy to the sweeping curvature 
of the plywood, where the back rest 
imperceptibly moves through the 
arms to become the seat. It is a mem- 
orable chair, likely to inspire further 
developments by other designers and 
yet still retain its freshness for several 
decades. 
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The Central Showroom as it will appear in the forthcoming Sanderson exhibition 


New Sanderson patterns 


Starting on Fanuary 19, an exhibition of new wallpapers and furnishing fabrics, 


entitled the ‘Three Arts’, will be held at the Berners Street showrooms of 


Arthur Sanderson & Sons Ltd. Some examples of these are illustrated in this 


article which discusses the firm’s policy towards new trends in interior design. 


QUIETLY IN THE BACKGROUND, a revolution is taking 
place in the British wallpaper industry. Contemporary 
patterns are no longer the preserve of an élite to whom 
expensive hand-block prints represented an avant- 
garde protest against plain surfaces or textured 
‘porridge’. The movement to bring back decoration 
into our homes started before the war with modest 
Regency stripes and polka-dot patterns, and this trend 
was given a new. emphasis in the Suffolk Galleries 
‘Exhibition of Historical and British Wallpapers’ 
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organised in 1945 by the Central Institute of Art and 
Design, a body no longer in existence. That exhibi- 
tion, a landmark in the development of postwar 
interior design, set the pace for the next few years. 
Though still a very small proportion of the total 
output, new patterns began to emerge with bolder 
stripes, diamonds, tartans, stars and so on. But it was 
not until about two years ago that a few of these 
designs became available in the cheaper machine- 
printed ranges. Now this trend has been taken a stage 





Fasric: H51/1, screen-printed glazed 
cotton, two colourways. 


PAPER: 45231, machine-printed, four 
colourways. 
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further and the contemporary papers and fabrics will 
dominate the Sanderson exhibition to be held later 
this month to launch the pattern books for 1954-5. 
Not only is there a much larger variety of good 
modern designs this year but the prices of many 
papers are very much lower, being comparable with 
the conventional mottled and floral papers that make 
up the bulk of the local decorator’s pattern books. 

The significance of this swing can perhaps better 
be appreciated if we remember that Sanderson’s, 
before the war, was best known for its traditional 
wallpapers and fabrics. Also, it was only about two 
years ago that the firm first began to import furnish- 
ing fabrics printed with modern designs. How, then, 
can this comparatively recent change be accounted 
for? A brief review of the firm’s organisation can 
supply us with some of the answers. 

Arthur Sanderson & Sons Ltd consists of three 
separate but related branches -—the wallpaper- 
printing factory at Perivale, the fabric-printing 
factory at Uxbridge and the showroom at Berners 
Street. The Perivale factory covers over 15 acres and 
produces 40,000 miles of wallpaper, wrapping and 
display papers each year. It has a large and bright 
studio under the guidance of the chief designer who 
works on the patterns which will make up the future 
ranges. Since the war, in common with other mem- 
bers of the wallpaper trade, the firm has issued new 
pattern books only once every two years. Con- 
sequently the chief designer must anticipate future 
demands considerably in advance and he must rely 
largely on a close liaison with the retail side of the 
business for guidance. He also travels abroad in 
search of new ideas and to maintain contact with the 
firm’s export markets. At the same time the student 
training and bursary scheme ensures a steady flow of 
new design talent into the industry. Under this 
scheme students, who are accepted at the rate of 
about one a year, are trained in the studio for a period 
of five years. Expenses and living accommodation are 
paid for by the firm and the students are given the 
opportunity to travel and to visit exhibitions and 
museums. When their period of training is complete 
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Fasric: BR236/2, screen-printed cotton, 
three colourways 

PAPER: 95039, machine-printed, three 
colourways. 
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FABRICS 


LEFT: H49/5, screen- 
printed glazed cotton, 
five colourways. 


ABOVE : BR238/1, screen- 
printed taffeta designed 
by Lucienne Day, four 
colourways. 


BELOW LEFT: 4H70/4, 

screen-printed linen, 

four colourways. ABOVE: 25619, machine- 
printed, four colourways. 











BELOW RIGHT: H59/3, 

; 7 ., tuner: . 
screen-printed cotton, nELOW Lav : 45216, 
three colourways. machine-printed, _five 

colourways. 








RIGHT : 93496, machine- 
printed , two colourways. 
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FaBric: H31/6, screen-printed linen, six 
colourways. 

PAPER: 45118, hand-printed, three colour- 
ways. 


they are free to join the firm’s permanent staff or go 
elsewhere, as they please. 

Through its contact with the wholesale and retail 
trades, Berners Street is able to keep track with 
public taste and to control the types of pattern 
produced in the factories. Selection for the new 
wallpaper pattern books is largely based, therefore, 
on evidence of sales combined with a careful assess- 
ment of future trends. To test public reaction to new 
designs, small quantities are hand-printed and 
samples are displayed in the showroom. If the 
reaction is favourable, rollers may be prepared ready 
for large-scale machine production and the design is 
publicised mainly through the medium of the pattern 
books. But the approach to the large-scale production 
of modern papers has been cautious, especially since 
some of the early machine-printed patterns did not 
sell as well as was hoped. It must be remembered that 
large quantities of machine-printed papers must be 
sold if production is to be economic. Any reluctance 
in the past to adopt the contemporary idiom can be 
partly explained by the slow growth of widespread 
public appreciation. 

The fabric side of the business is represented by 
the smaller factory at Uxbridge. This was more 
recently established but it is growing and forming an 
increasing proportion of the firm’s trade. In addition 
to its own designs, the showroom imports a variety of 
traditional and modern fabrics from many parts of the 
world. 

The exhibition itself, which can be regarded as an 
endorsement of the modern movement in its most 
recent phase, will be extensive, covering most of the 
ground floor of the Berners Street showrooms. It will 
be divided into three areas, in addition to a lounge 
and cocktail bar. Two of the areas are being designed 
in the Berners Street studios, but the remaining one, 
called the Central Showroom, has been designed by 
an outside consultant, A. J. Milne, who was chosen 
by Sanderson’s from a list of names suggested by the 
CoID. It is here that the modern character of the 
exhibition will be most emphatically stated. The 
exhibition, which will be on show from January 19-29, 
will be open Mondays-Fridays from 9.30 am-5.30 pm. 


Fasric: H62/3, screen-printed cotton, 
three colourways. 

PAPER: 93495, machine-printed, three 
colourways. 
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A new 


convector heater 


It is always interesting to study the early stages of development for a 
new design. Two of the three alternative renderings for a new heater 
are shown on this page, together with the production model. 


The AMBASSADOR convector heater is manufactured by Joseph 
Sankey & Sons Ltd for the Florence Stove and Hardware Co Ltd, 
and is the latest addition to the firm’s range of domestic oil-burning 
room heaters. The success of Sankey’s newly designed space heaters 
encouraged the firm to consider the manufacture of a convector heater 
for which a demand was known to exist, and the firm’s consultant 
designer Fohn Barnes of Allen-Bowden Ltd, was asked to submit 
some designs. From three alternative proposals submitted one was 
selected for development, and general arrangement drawings were 
produced in the consultant’s drawing office so that a prototype could 
be manufactured. Tests were carried out to establish surface tem- 
peratures, and to ensure that the heater would comply with the 
relevant British Standard Specifications. 


The first production models off the line were shown at last year’s 
BIF, just four months after the submission of the first sketch designs, 
which is an achievement when it 1s considered that press tools had to 
be made for the whole job. That a demand existed for a new convector 
heater was amply proved when orders taken at the BIF ran into 
many hundreds and a new assembly line has been laid down to handle 
the increased sales. 


The AMBASSADOR is a wick model, unlike other Florence heaters, 
and differs from other convector heaters on the market in that the 
Florence double sleeve type chimney is used. The oil tank is fitted with 
a fuel level gauge which indicates the contents. The heat output is 
approximately 3,500 BT Us/hr (equal to a 1 kw electric fire) and is 
designed for long burning. The one-gallon tank will give from 40 to 
50 hours’ continuous heat. The heater is finished in a warm beige- 
coloured stove enamel with black trim. 


1: The final version and production model with 
pressed steel panels finished in a warm beige stove 
enamel with black trim. 


2: This alternative rendering for the heater shows a 
design to be made by deep drawing sheet metal. 


3: Another of the renderings first submitted by the 
consultant designer. The metal casing was designed 
to be formed on a brake press. 
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DESIGNS FROM 1953 


We have been looking backwards. In the past issues outstanding designs 
from ten different industries are, we think, worth reconsidering. Each of 
them serves to sum up design developments of the past. Each is sufficiently 
experimental in its approach to new problems to inspire future work. 

The beginning of another year is the time for forward thinking. It is 
relatively simple to catalogue the past: if designers and manufacturers can 
be persuaded to map out the future from the standpoint of good modern 


design, our provocative comments will not have been written in vain. 


| KANDYA CHAIR. See Points and Pointers, page 6. vesicn August page 30. 


GAS COOKER ‘Seventy-five’. Maker: Radiation Ltd 


Beginning in the mid-’thirties domestic gas cookers have steadily 
built up a sound design tradition. If we look through any one 
maker’s range over the years, the policy which began with 
straight lines and easily cleaned enamel surfaces has been 
refined with improvements in shape along with greater operat- 
ing efficiency. The statement appears sweeping, but in this 
particular industry it is basically true. In some cases since the 
war clichés of chromium styling have intruded, but the dis- 
criminating taste in manufacturers’ design offices keeps them 
to a minimum. 

This cooker both belongs to the tradition and contributes 
something new. An indication of the careful rethinking which 
goes on before a new cooker replaces an old one is the explicit 
arrangement of the control knobs. But the chief innovation lies 
in the cantilevered hotplate which becomes visually independent 
of the lower oven unit. Further developments are suggested 
when the cooker stands no longer on its own but takes its place 
with other built-in kitchen units. 


DESIGN July page 23. 
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OUTDOOR BENCH. 
Designer: Nigel Walters. 


Maker: Andrew A. 
Pegram Ltd. 


When commissioning new designs few clients could be more conservative than our municipal authorities. 
For their gardens, parks and occasional spaces round the civic centre, they want good, honest cast iron and 
wood furniture, exceptionally durable and weatherproof. Comfort is not a first consideration and appear- 
ance, as long as it conforms to the tradition, does not matter much. 

A recent competition for outdoor seats, organised by the CoID, indicated that this situation could well 
be changed. The four-seater bench illustrated was one of the more revolutionary designs to win a first 
prize. Its cleverly triangulated structure enables it to stand on uneven ground or submit to rough usage. 
But its chief merits lie in the unfamiliar materials used, steel rod and expanded metal, for they raise 
possibilities for furniture both in and out of doors. 


DESIGN June page 32. 


LEATHERCLOTH PATTERNS. Designer: Charles 
Garnier. Maker: IC I Leathercloth Division. 


The designing of one material to imitate another is an old story. 
In the case of leathercloth the name itself is confusing as it tries, 
in a cheaper market, to win the admiration of people who would 
prefer to buy real leather if they could afford it. The long run 
of imitation leather patterns, from pigskin to elephant grain, 
forced leathercloth design to remain second-rate. As a material 
with inherent and distinctive qualities leathercloth was never 
allowed to exist in its own right. 

The employment of a new designer by a firm willing to 
experiment has changed the picture. We see in these samples, 
which represent the initial break with tradition, a whole range 
of new patterns. Basically they are related to each other in the 
smallness of repeat and shallow embossing. They are not yet 
bold in character, for like the early post-war modern carpets 
they are still feeling their way. But they are distinctive enough 
to suggest that in future leathercloth need never again be an 
imitation of leather. 


DESIGN November page 10. 
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CENTRIFUGE. Case designer and maker: Alfred Imhof Ltd 
for Baird & Tatlock (London) Ltd. 


Product design is a term used in many indusfries, but chiefly in those Radi 
concerned with light metal and plastic articles. Ina thousand case histories we we ¢ 
could point to a basic flaw: the working of the product and layout of its parts men 
would be immovably fixed before the designer appeared on the scene fact 
Cleaning-up and covering-up processes are all that can follow, with the new 
result that the final design is never as good as it could be. desis 
The centrifuge has achieved its well-articulated form by other means. The crea’ 
designers were also the makers of the case and they were able to suggest Oo 
radical alterations to the instrument’s layout in the early stages. The strai 
sculptural form of the projecting control panel, with its central recess, invites dark 
manual operation. No styling tricks are used: as a successful modern design itsel 
the instrument depends on its form alone. skilf 
its t 
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DECANTER AND GLASS. sain 
Designer: David ' 
Hammond. Maker: i 
Thomas Webb & Sons. ‘ 
For those who care for the modern movement in design, cut glass has been 
out of favour for so long that the most persuasive arguments have to be used 
before the latest work can be given a fair showing. Criss-cross diamond cuts 
are, as yet, too much disgraced because of past excesses, when every spare In | 
inch on a glass vessel was incoherently chopped into small pieces. The great prit 
argument for cutting glass is that it brings out the inherent brilliance of the _ 
crystal, and that in itself has been sufficient excuse for those manufacturers the 
who indulged in it. ‘ lan 
Now the era of plain shapes and pure forms, mainly imported, has had a ’ the: 
successful run our own industry is refocusing its attention to cut glass. The \ —_— 
best work so far, like the pieces shown here, suggests that much scope 
remains for an intelligent reinterpretation of the medium to meet the demands f on 
of modern taste. = 
DESIGN June page 24. . “ 
wh: 
DESI 
| 
RAILWAY MOQUETTES. Designer: Ian Colquhoun for 
the Railway Executive. | 
For general furnishing, moquettes which show imagination and vitality in wi 
design can rarely be found. The public cannot express its taste to the be 
moquette manufacturer direct, but only to the maker of three-piece suites or eee 
occasional chairs who has to think first about the shape of his own furniture. _ 
Rust and brown in lazy scrolls and twining leaves make up the stock-in-trade ce 
Until a few years ago a journey on the London underground railway wa: = 
needed if something different were to be seen. _ 
Like the London underground, British Railways is one of the largest users ful 
of moquettes. With trifling exceptions patterns were, in the past, selected | 
from a manufacturer’s range and then woven by the mile for a dozen different Pr 
trains. But the Railway Executive, through its architects’ department, decided = 
to become designer as well as client. The patterns here are from the latest SP 
range and their creativeness is memorable. Here for the first time we sec do 
moquette design developing for modern taste the material’s unsuspected he 
qualities. q the 
DESIGN February page 22. DES 








A graphic artist 


for pottery 


ANY ASSOCIATION BETWEEN NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE and a living designer 
is interesting. When that designer is drawn from a field quite other than 
pottery and when a third party is introduced in the shape of an en- 
lightened client or patron, all who are concerned with the British pottery 
industry should pay attention, for such was often the human formula 
for success in the heydays of our pottery tradition. 

In the cases here reviewed the designer is primarily a graphic artist - 
Richard Guyatt, Professor of Graphic Design at the Royal College of Art. 
The potters are Josiah Wedgwood & Sons Ltd. The clients, in the first 
story, are the Provost and Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, and, in 
the second, Liberty’s of Regent Street. Both commissions were marked 
by more or less strict instructions from the clients — a discipline much 
welcomed by the designer in these days of free expression; he was told 
what subjects, symbols and details he should incorporate in his patterns. 
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Richard Guyatt photographed in his 
studio against his Wedgwood wallpaper. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE KING’S COLLEGE 
PLATE. The design of this plate involved a 
great number of sketches and drawings as 
well as many consultations with the clients 
and with the makers. Here are a few of 
the stages in its development. 1: Sketch 
made by Guyatt in King’s College Chapel, 
showing, left, the dragon with head 
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Guyatt’s association with Wedgwood goes back to 
1949, when he was commissioned to design the 
company’s stand at the British Industries Fair. The 
striking feature of that stand was his design for a 
special Wedgwood wallpaper, hand block-printed by 
Cole’s, with white classical figures on Wedgwood 
green, recalling Flaxman’s plaques. This paper has 
been used on all subsequent Wedgwood stands and in 
the artist’s own studio. (Lovers of the Festival of 
Britain will remember Guyatt’s other fine wallpaper 
in the Lion and Unicorn Pavilion.) Later, on the 
recommendation of the Professor of Ceramics at the 
Royal College of Art, Guyatt was appointed under 
contract as consultant to Wedgwood to produce 
decorative designs for large-scale production. 


From a souvenir 


His first design to be put into production was for 
the now famous Coronation mug. It revealed Guyatt’s 
sense both of occasion and tradition; its fresh drawing 
and fluid rhythm expressed at the same time the best 
contemporary feeling for elegance and mobility in 


border. 
Knot. 


through a post describing a lower case ‘h’ 
and, right, the same post used as upright 
for a capital ‘R’. 2: Alternative design, 


4: Sketch of the True Lover’s 
5: Alternative design for Tudor 





design. It proved, moreover, to be one of the most 
popular souvenirs of the Coronation Year. 

The success of this mug, generously credited to the 
designer by the makers, probably led to the next 
commission. In the autumn of 1952 Guyatt was 
invited to Cambridge to discuss a new dinner service 
for King’s College. The Steward of the Common 
Room, Kenneth Harrison, gave him a careful 
brief. The plates, which were needed first, were to be 
inexpensive but distinguished; they should carry as 
many of the college emblems as practicable but particu- 
larly the cyphers of the royal founder and patrons 
(HR VI, VII, VIII), the Tudor Rose and the True 
Lover’s Knot and, if possible, the dragon that appears 
in the stained glass windows of the Chapel. This 
dragon with its head through a stake cunningly 
describes a lower case ‘h’ as a further tribute to the 
royal Henrys. It was a difficult feature to handle and 
needed much redrawing before a satisfactory border 
pattern could be made of it. Indeed the study of all 
these emblems involved many hours of sketching in 
the Chapel, with the aid of binoculars. Of two designs 
submitted (both of which are here illustrated) one 


of the College. The plate is regular 
Wedgwood, earthenware, Lincoln shape, 


not chosen, using dragon and posts in 
the centre to give letters ‘h’ and ‘R’, the 
True Lover’s Knot being used in the border 
together with the Fleur-de-Lis. 3: Trial 
drawings of dragons and posts for the 


Rose centre giving equal prominence to the 
three kings. 6: Early sketch of the chosen 
design with another version of the Tudor 
Rose centre. 7: The plate as finally pro- 
duced, greater prominence being given in 
the centre to King Henry V1, the Founder 


10-inch trade size. The pattern was hand- 
engraved on a copper plate and a transfer 
made for underglaze sepia colours with 
two gold bands and gold flicks on the 
border posts. Further pieces for this service 
will be commissioned in due course. 
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LEMONADE SET FOR LIBERTY’S 








oy, 


O° ate cremewt* 
@@A yc peit® 


‘Oranges and Lemons’ is the theme of the each with appropriate initials and vig- underglaze. Bands of blue and splashes of 
new Wedgwood lemonade set, the jug for nettes. The jug is the traditional Wedg- green are applied on the glaze. 1: Guyatt’s 


St. Clement’s, the beakers for St. Martin’s,. wood 129 shape 


cream-coloured first rough sketch for ‘O’ for Oranges. 


St. Ann’s, St. Margaret’s and St. Giles’, Jueensware, the patterns transfer-printed 2: The finished drawing as sent to the 
4 


was accepted but further modifications were later 
necessary to give proper prominence to King Henry VI, 
the founder of the College. 

The resulting design may not be the perfect pattern 
for a dinner plate, but it fulfils its special purpose with 
a fine heraldic swagger; it looks more costly than it is, 
it combines all the required symbols and yet composes 
into a formal centre and border that are consistent 
from any angle. How much bolder a solution for a 
corporate service than postage stamp devices of 
shields and badges and what a precedent for other 
patrons to follow. There can be hardly a school or 
college or hotel in the country that is not by now 
reduced to plain white kitchen ware but could exercise 
the same patronage, thereby injecting some new 
talent and ideas into one of our finest yet most conser- 
vative industries. 


Design for the retailer 


Guyatt’s next commission came from another, 
potentially even more influential source — the retail 
trade. Arthur Stewart-Liberty, chairman of Liberty’s, 
invited him to produce designs for a new jug and 
beaker lemonade set. The decoration should include 
views of old London churches. After some thought 
Guyatt had the happy inspiration of working these 
into the old nursery theme of ‘Oranges and Lemons’. 
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A special version of Guyatt’s Coronation Mug produced 
* by Wedgwood in very small numbers with black basalt 
body glazed and fired to obtain the high ‘Whitby fet’ 
glaze. The gold transfer is applied and fired on glaze. 
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engravers. 3: A transfer paper containing 
all the decorations for the jug (note the 
ampersand made of a bell rope’s sally). 


Remembering, too, the successful pre-war lemonade 
set designed for Wedgwood by the late Eric Ravilious 
and also his nursery alphabet mug, Guyatt modestly 
decided to continue in the same tradition. Like 
Ravilious, he chose an old Wedgwood shape for the 
jug (not, however, the same that Ravilious chose), 
accepted a stock beaker and drew and coloured his 
decorations with a gentle English touch; indeed his 
border of church bells bears a strong family likeness 
to a border of pendants and bows that is in the first 
Josiah’s pattern book. This blend of old and new 
tradition results so far (the jug and one beaker are in 
production, three beakers nearing completion) in a 
delightful addition to the modern Wedgwood reper- 
toire. The connoisseur of pottery decoration might 
find the vignettes, initials and lettering rather too 
close to book illustration —a criticism that can be 
equally levelled at much early nineteenth-century 
ware; the advocate of modern art might regret the 
retrospection in the architectural engravings and the 
Bodoni typesetting, but, for all who are tired of 
straight or crooked reproductions of old patterns yet 
attached to traditional themes and shapes, this set will 
have an instant appeal. Like some Ravilious designs 
it may fall halfway between useful ware and objets 
d’art and be kept for special occasions, which only 
measures the gap that still exists between good design 
and ordinary life. P.R. 
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4: Original drawing of St. Martin’s (and 
‘F’ for farthings on the beaker) with pen 
outline and pencil shading. 





engraver’s skilful interpretation ready for 
transferring to the ware. 6 and 7: Two 


5: The views of the jug and the first beaker. 


One of Guyatt’s first designs for Wedgwood was based on the 
torchbearers at the Siena Palio; the figures were to be cut 
out from marble papers for reproduction by litho-transfer, a 
project that was shelved as too costly and too ambitious for the 
method of reproduction. Having seen the photostat of his design 
reproduced below Guyatt is now planning to revive the idea in 
a form simpler to reproduce, for the radial emphasis of the 
classical figures linked by garlands suggests a new rendering of 
a Wedgwood tradition. 














Review of 


CURRENT DESIGN 


The items shown are up to the standard acceptable 
for ‘Design Review’, the photographic index of 
current British products, to be seen at the London 


headquarters of the Council of Industrial Design. 














The new RENOWN FIVE is a worthy successor to 
the earlier model which has been in production since 
1936. A grill high up on the splash back at eye 
level is a new feature, while other recent develop- 
ments such as fully automatic lighting to all taps 
are also included. A large warming drawer is in- 
corporated beneath the oven which, like the earlier 
model, is fitted with a drop-down door that pro- 
vides an extra working surface. Finish is in white 
or cream vitreous enamel. Maker: The Parkinson 
Stove Co Ltd. 


1: Wrist watch with gold-finished case and 
stainless steel back. Clear numerals and 
delicately shaped hands are distinguishing 
features. The strap is padded. Maker: 
Ingersoll Ltd. 


2: Plate rack to hang on a wall or stand 
on any flat surface. Resilient plastic coat- 
ing on the steel rods prevents damage to 
the china and is also rust-proof. The drip 
tray is finished in stove enamel. Designer: 
R. B. T. Watson. Maker: Watson & Co. 


3: Rails and supports are detachable in 
this combined towel rail and gas heater. A 
metal guard has been designed to prevent a 
wet towel slipping over the case and stifling 
the flame. Maker: John Harper & Co 
Ltd. 


4: PRESTIGE carving set in a moulded 
plastic case. The perfect integration of 
shapes in each piece carries on the design 
tradition already established by the 
makers. Maker: Platers & Stampers Ltd. 


5: Decoration and comfort in the kitchen 
are combined in this elegant stool. The 
framework is metal and the top is plywood 
painted in yellow, blue, black, red, green 
or white. Designer: Dennis Lennon. 
Maker: Else Lennon. 


6: Pleated PLYLON lampshade printed with 
red, green, beige or rust polka-dot pattern. 
The shade can also be obtained in natural 
buckram and is washable. Designer: 
Walter Collins. Maker: Sterling Light 
Co, Walter Collins (Electrical Appliance) 
Ltd. 


7: Niger morocco table napkin rings with 
tooled motifs in gold. A metal base for the 
leather covering gives the rings rigidity. 
Designer and maker: James S. Taylor. 


8: Space heater burning paraffin. The 
self-contained burner unit is hidden from 
view and the vitreous enamel grille can be 
removed for cleaning. Construction is of 
pressed metal finished in hammered golden 
bronze. Maker: Monitor Engineering & 
Oil Appliances Ltd. 


9: Unpretentious and efficient ‘Britannia’ 
cutlery. The long XYLONITE handles com- 
fortably fit the hand and also repeat the 
shape of the stainless steel blades. De- 
signer: Eric W. E. Cork. Maker: 
Thomas W. Cork & Son. 


10: These hooks would be kind to clothes 
and suitable for many purposes, like the 
one shown. Made of mild steel and coated 
with polythene, which is washable, they 
are obtainable in many colours. Designer: 
L. G. Litchfield. Maker: Litchfield 
Bros Ltd. 


11: Recently shown at the Tea Centre this 
lightweight chair with a cane seat has, 
with its modern refinement, a strong link 
with some of the best traditional English 
furniture. Designer: Terence Conran. 
Maker: Conran Furniture Ltd. 


12: Bracket lighting fitting with white 
flashed-opal glass using the tulip shape. 
The fitting, which is of chromium or coin- 
age bronze, is one of a range of ten. 
Maker: Troughton & Young (Lighting) 
Ltd. 


13: Bone china teaware from new moulds 
which show the influence of the coupe shape, 
now becoming popular in the Potteries. 
The freely drawn floral patterns are avail- 
able in pink or green. Designer: Harold 
Bailey. Maker: Shore & Coggins Ltd. 


14: Television table in natural oak or 
walnut. It can also be used as an occasional 
table as the back panel is veneered and 
polished. The shelf for papers and 
magazines is open at the front and back. 
Designer: R. C. Heritage. Maker: 
Crosbie, Marriner & Co. 


15: Transportable gas fire with a pressed 
steel casing, moulded with a shallow recess 
to contain the burner, which is silent in 
operation. Finished in beige, bronze, gold 
and other colours. Maker: Bratt Colbran 
Ltd. 


16: English crystal table glass. The clarity 
of the metal is re-emphasised by the 
decorative air twists in stems and handles. 
Maker: The Stourbridge Glass Co Ltd. 




















ABOVE: View through entrance lobby. The door handles are of 
polished cast bronze and white cast plastic. On the left is the 
dark green lacquered screen decorated with gold leaf. On the 
right solid sycamore louvered panels backing the windows on to 
Grafton Street. The indirect light reflectors are finished in dark 
toned gunmetal. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Exterior name plate designed by Fock Kinneir of 
Design Research Unit; black marble inlaid with white, the coat 
of arms and smaller incised lettering being finished in gold leaf. 


BELOW: Detail of the bronze and plastic door handles. 
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KAYSER BONDOR 


A dateless 


showroom 


Paul Reilly 


WE COULD FILL THIS MAGAZINE for almost every issue 
of the year with pictures and stories of new show- 
rooms and new shops, most of them within walking 
distance of Piccadilly Circus, all of them fashionably 
up-to-date and many of them thereby dating them- 
selves even before their doors are opened. The West 
End is by now familiar with the new prescriptions - 
canted picture-frame windows, chiselled or chunky 
lettering on timber fascias, spun cone lights on swivel 
joints, bright contrasts of colour and texture, cunning 
interplay of planes and surfaces and clever vistas 
through the window glass barely interrupted by an 
occasional mobile or some freely disposed merchandise. 

It is a fresh and friendly formula that lends much 
colour and some wit to our shopping streets. It is, 
however, basically exhibition design, planned to lure 
the passer-by on to a stand and to impress him with 
the modernity of the product or the service, admirable 
for the casual sale but perhaps too restless and 
ephemeral for serious business. 

This at least seems to have been the opinion of the 
clients and designers of the showrooms here illustrated 
- wholesale, not retail, showrooms, a place for trade 
buyers to purchase stocks from samples in relative 
quiet and privacy. The new KAYSER BONDOR show- 
rooms are in the heart of the West End on the corner 
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ABOVE: View to the left on entering. The semi-trans- 
parent white curtain backs the Albemarle Street 
windows. The almost Roman pattern of gold squares and 
dots on the green lacquered screen is repeated brilliantly 


comprises two easy chairs (modified RACE design), a 
leather-topped cherry wood desk, finely inlaid with brass 
round the fielded panels, and a low flat-topped sample 
chest also in cherry with tooled leather top. A gold, 


in the mirrored wall at the far end. Each sales unit 


of Grafton Street and Albemarle Street with long 
windows on to both pavements, but the stroller is not 
thereby enticed inside; no views of the interior are to 
be seen through the windows, one side being blocked 
by louvered sycamore window-backs, the other ob- 
scured by a thin white curtain. 

The clients called for a restrained interior scheme 
that would not intrude on the business of buying and 
selling and one that would not overpower the delicate 
merchandise — lingerie and stockings; the colour had 
thus to be generally low in tone, yet allowing plenty 
of light at point of sale. Further, the client did not 
anticipate moving his premises in the near future; the 
scheme had to be one that would last, but that would 
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close-fitted carpet abuts a thin marble surround. 


still look fresh and modern five, ten or more years 
hence. 

The problem particularly appealed to the designers, 
Misha Black of Design Research Unit in association 
with Sir Hugh Casson. Being in a sense pioneers of 
the Festival manner and more recently, in the Time 
& Life Building, of new enrichments in the contem- 
porary interior, they welcomed this exercise in 
subdued, dateless formality. 

The result is interesting, if a little hushed. Great 
attention has been paid to detailing throughout. The 
quality of the materials and their finish is unexcep- 
tionable from the weathered sycamore walls and the 
dark green lacquered screens, broken by squares and 
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bull’s-eyes of real gold leaf, to the Botticino marble 
skirtings and the one mirrored wall flush to the touch, 
but to the eye three-dimensional, with its comple- 
mentary pattern of bevelled squares and central punts. 

The planning is open and informal, though each 
sales area is sufficiently separate and secluded from its 
neighbour. The close-fitted gold carpet, abutting a 
thin marble surround, tones well with the sycamore 
panelling and with the moss green RACE chairs drawn 
up to cherry wood and leather sales desks. 

This combination of plain surfaces, subdued tones, 
fine craftsmanship and modest use of traditionally 
grand materials (marbles, mirrors, gold leaf and tooled 
leather) should be studied by all who fear that 


DESIGNERS 
Misha Black of Design Research Unit in association with 
Sir Hugh Casson 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

Courtney Pope Ltd 

LACQUERED SCREENS 

A. H. 4. Dernbach 

SUB-CONTRACTORS FOR MIRROR GLASS WALL 
T. & W. Ide Ltd 
DESKS AND PORTABLE STOCK UNITS 
Hille of London Ltd 
CHAIRS 
Ernest Race Ltd 
LIGHT FITTINGS 
Courtney Pope (Electrical) Ltd 
and Troughton & Y oung (Lighting) Ltd 
SOFT FURNISHINGS MADE UP AND PROVIDED BY 
R. G. Leonard Ltd 
CARPET 
S.J. Stockwell & Co (Carpets) Ltd 
CHAIR COVERING MATERIALS 
Designed by Tibor Reich for Tibor Ltd 
CURTAINS TO SHOP WINDOW BACKGROUNDS 
Russell Furnishing Ltd 





LEFT: Detail of sales unit — 
desk, chairs and sample 
chest. 


BELOW: General view from 
mirrored wall towards the 
door. The reverse side of the 
lacquered screen repeats the 
weathered sycamore surface 
of the fourth wall. The 
veneers are laid vertically in 
six-inch strips. The hori- 
zontal board along the 
curtained wall conceals strip 
lighting. The table lamps 
are of brass with pleated 
natural silk shades. The 
vertical steel stanchions at 
the entrance are faced with 
veined statuary marble. 


the contemporary designer is some kind of circus 
artist constantly perfecting new tricks and stunts. The 
KAYSER BONDOR showrooms (hardly the right word 
since little is on show, the merchandise being well 
concealed in hidden wall cupboards) offer a safe 
formula free enough from clichés and mannerisms 
but clear and logical enough to belong squarely to the 
modern movement. If the records are burned it will 
be hard ten years from now to say precisely when the 
interior was done; the wide expanses of flush veneer 
might be pre-war, the chairs and desks with their 
tapered legs must be post-war. Only the original 
staircase that leads off the showroom will remain 
unmistakably Edwardian. 
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RACING INTO DESIGN 


In 1947, Aston Martin Ltd was acquired by the David Brown Corporation, a group of 


companies producing mainly gears and tractors, but with no previous experience of making 


cars. From inside the group, Aston Martin’s has carried on a tradition of racing success 


for exhibition with a car which has been chosen by the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


THIS IS A DESIGN STORY IN WHICH racing plays a 
dominant role. In their class ASTON MARTIN cars won 
seven out of nine international races in 1953 in 
addition to three second places. Although the ASTON 
MARTIN is a fast car — the normal saloon when loaded 
will exceed 110 mph, and the competition models 
140 mph - it is not only in the attainment of high 
speeds that racing contributes to the evolution of 
design. Racing is the essential background to develop- 
ment, and is relevant to every part of the car, including 
appearance and comfort as well as performance. 
Production car races are very strictly controlled to 
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make sure that only actual production cars, or bona 
fide prototypes, compete. Each competition is a public 
display of both virtues and faults. A test to destruction 
is one of the most useful and revealing, and racing 
provides the opportunity for such a test in conditions 
of direct comparison. 

A car which can spend 24 hours continuously at the 
limit of its performance is not likely to give trouble in 
normal running. The qualities of road-holding and 
braking which have been tested under racing con- 
ditions will ensure that the car is safe at slower speeds 
or in cases of emergency. The family driver requires 
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the comfort of good seating, legible instruments, and 
the proper relaxation which only a correct driving 
position and good visibility can give. All these will 
have been developed as vital necessities for the driver 
in an endurance race. Bodywork has been evolved for 
racing speeds to give the minimum of air resistance, 
and this means clean flowing lines with no superfluous 
ornament and no wasted height or space. At the same 
time wind noises at speed, which are always caused 
by a poor airflow, are reduced. The result is not 
always a good-looking car, though excesses of ‘styling’ 
are of necessity kept to a minimum. The normal 
practice of classifying racing cars according to their 
engine capacity favours a car which is most efficient 
in converting gallons of petrol into performance —a 
valuable asset in these days of high fuel costs. In 
short, racing ‘improves the breed’, and does it quickly. 
Faults which might take months of normal running 
to develop will appear in a few hours under racing 
stress. 


Pooling resources 


The acquisition of Aston Martin Ltd and later of 
Lagonda Ltd were logical steps for David Brown to 
take. His companies had built the transmission for the 
car in which John Cobb broke the land speed record 
at nearly 400 mph. Otherwise their experience of cars 
had been confined to making various gearing units for 
motor manufacturers, among them the old Aston 
Martin company. Aston Martin’s and Lagonda’s 
brought considerable experience of engine design and 
production to the tractor division, and benefited from 
the close link with the Corporation’s machine tools 
and foundry divisions. At the same time it was 
possible to produce a number of standardised parts 
which could be used in common by the two cars. 
David Brown himself is keenly interested in the de- 
sign of both the ASTON MARTIN and LAGONDA cars and 
he personally takes every prototype on prolonged 
road tests. Apart from this, each car receives 150 miles 
of road testing before it goes anywhere near a custo- 
mer, and David Brown occasionally adds to this by 
making a random check to ensure that standards are 
being maintained. 

The organisation of Aston Martin’s is relatively 
simple: the main factory at Huddersfield makes the 
chassis and fits the bodies, which are at present made 
by Mulliner’s of Birmingham. The development, 
racing and service sections are at Feltham. Here, once 
a week, meet the chairman (David Brown), the 
resident manager, the chief designer, the competitions 
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and development manager, the body designer and 
the chief draughtsman. The inclusion of the chief 
draughtsman in a policy-making committee is a 
symptom of men in a hurry. The longest delays in any 
new programme are often caused by the design and 
delivery of castings. Although he is of a lower echelon 
than any of the others, the chief draughtsman sits in 
at these meetings so that he can take action directly 
on urgent matters which are affected by the firm’s 
design capacity. 

With the present pace of competition, most manu- 
facturers are hard-pressed to keep one step ahead of 
their competitors, but with firms concerned with 
racing, competition becomes fierce and permanent. 
Frank Feeley, the body designer for Aston Martin’s 
(and Lagonda’s) thinks that the pace has certain 
advantages. It can, as most designers know, act as a 
kind of inspiration and ensure a vitality in design 
which is sometimes lost through too much time spent 
in second thoughts. Mr Feeley is convinced that good 
design springs from a swift and bold conception 
followed by long and thorough detailing. This process 
is one of continual compromise between the chassis 
and body designers — a vital compromise which must 
work towards the original conception, not away from 
it, and must produce a final design which is com- 
pletely integrated, not completely compromised. 


Developing new designs 


Body design normally goes through several distinct 
stages. Rough visuals are first produced and are 
thoroughly discussed in committee. These are 
followed by an accurate scale model, at which stage 
the main chassis components are positioned. The 
model may be used for wind-tunnel testing and is 
often made with a slightly different profile on each 
side. Mr David Brown takes a particular interest at 
this stage to ensure that the car bears the required 
relationship, either difference or similarity, to models 
from rival firms. Finally full-scale working drawings 
are made and either of two methods used to construct 
the first prototype. In one method a set of wooden 
jigs is made up, on which the prototype skin is laid. 
The jigs may have to be modified to allow for refine- 
ments in the shape of the steel structure before a 
limited production run is made. The other method 
involves the construction of a wire framework on 
which the body skin is laid. Before the production of 
the DB2-4, the bodies were made at Feltham. Now 
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only the prototypes are built there, and these are sent 
together with the working drawings to the coach- 
builders. With batch production, and to a large extent 
where hand working is involved, the technical limi- 
tations of construction are small, and have exerted 


little influence on design generally. 


Aston Martin’s appears to be going ahead in two 
directions — continuing with the production of the 
DB2-4, which although very fast is still a domestic 


car, and developing the DB3S as a sports-racing car. 
Racing speeds have increased enormously in the last 
few years — the average speed of the Le Mans 24-hour 
race winners increased by nearly 10 mph in 1953 
alone — and so the sports-racing car is becoming even 





more specialised. It is still the finest test-bed from 





DB: 


1948 Sports-racing model 


When David Brown took over Aston 
Martin Ltd in 1947 a car, on which the 
firm had been working since before the 


DB2 


1950 Saloon 


This car was the first David Brown model, 
produced in 1950, in which racing played 
its full part in development. A full season’s 
racing was specified as the test for any- 
thing which was to go into production. 
The conception of the car was a near- 
ideal; perfect comfort, good road-holding 
characteristics at any speed, excellent 
appearance. 

The chassis and suspension were basic- 
ally the same as in the DB1, and the body 
was a rigid saloon of aluminium alloy 
panels on a light tubular steel frame. The 
combination of rigid chassis and body with 
coil springing, hydraulic shock absorbers 
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War, was in production with a four- 
cylinder 2-litre engine. In 1948, the 24- 
hour Belgian Sports Car Grand Prix was 
won by a two-seater model of this car, 
which covered 1,700 miles to beat a whole 
field of larger cars, and secured a reward 
in its own class as well. The same engine 


and anti-roll torsion bar gave a soft ride 
with excellent cornering —two qualities 
seldom found together. 

It had become apparent that the old 
2-litre engine was not powerful enough for 
the heavier body, and the 2-6-litre engine 
from the LAGONDA, which had been 
designed by W. O. Bentley, was developed 
in its place. During 1950, a team of these 
cars was raced with great success, and by 
the end of the year the DB2 was available 
to the public. 

The chassis was designed to give a flat, 
low floor for the seating, although this had 
been obtained largely by having a side 
member which had to be stepped over 
when entering the car. The body was low 
in height and all-enveloping, with win- 
dows set flush with the saloon roof. The 
clean and flowing form of the front of the 


which to develop a domestic production car, and it is 
to be hoped that the proof will continue to be 
demonstrated by the David Brown ASTON MARTIN. 


was used in the DBi (shown here), of 
which 1§ were made during 1948-50. 

The chassis was a complicated, light but 
extremely rigid structure welded from 
rectangular section steel tube. Coil springs 
were used on all four wheels, with hydraulic 
shock absorbers and independent front 
suspension. The body was a two-seater 
drophead coupé of aluminium in the 
‘aerodynamic style’ although the radiator 
grille retained the ASTON MARTIN ‘family 
likeness’. The spare wheel was housed in 
the front wing, behind the wheel arch. 

The line flowing tangentially from the 
wheel opening is a personal mark of the 
designer which has been kept in the DB2 
and DB2-4. The bulbous rearwings and 
wheel fairings are inappropriate in a 
sports car, and make the chromium rubbing 
strip along the bottom of the body un- 
necessary. The proportions are generally 
good, but the falling line of the front wing 
gives a complexity to the doors and leaves 
a weak line to the top of the body. 


car was made possible by the construction 
of wings and bonnet in one section. Two out- 












































riders at the extreme front of the chassis 
hold the hinges. The hinging of the whole 
unit at the front in this way gives clear 
access to the engine, transmission, accumu- 
lator and tool kit, and complete safety in 
case of accidental opening. The lights and 
trafficators are mounted on this unit, and 
are wired through a plug connection, so 
that the entire piece may be detached for 
any major overhaul. This obviates the 
scratching and staining of the body paint- 
work which often occurs when mechanical 
work is done. 


DB2 


1951 Saloon 


The 1951 models were considerably cleaned 
up in appearance. The chromium trim and 
cooling grille at the sides were removed, 
and the three separate elements of the old 
radiator grille were incorporated into one, 
giving a better shape and a slightly 
increased cooling area. In the grille, hori- 
zontal strips replaced the vertical ones, 
the directional emphasis being much more 
in character with the car. Due to further 
racing experience, air scoops for the front 
brakes were added under the bumper, and 
the air intake for the interior heater was 
moved up to the bonnet, away from engine- 
heat and dust from the road. 

The overall simplicity of the form is 
balanced by modest decoration. Chromium 
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strips trail from the headlights and from 
the name plate on the bonnet, while a 
single horizontal line trails from the front 
wheel opening. The door handles are 
standard accessories, but have been supple- 


DB3 


1951 Sports-racing model 


At the end of 1951, a new model made its 
racing début. The new car, the DB3, was 
a sports-racing car carrying the lightest 
possible bodywork. Because this would give 
less torsional support to the chassis than a 
saloon shell, Aston Martin’s tested a 
simple chassis of large section tubular steel 
to give extra rigidity. The 2-6-litre engine 
was bored out to 2-9-litres, and was tested 
in 1952. During this year all the teething 
troubles of a new design were experienced. 
The body design was unusually austere, 
apart from the radiator grille which 
provided a visual link with the DB2. The 
darker car shows the feeling of ‘suspension’ 
which the designer has achieved by match- 
ing the shallow curve across the top of the 
body with the slight undercutting of the 
sides. 

This car, actually British Racing Green 
in colour, is one of the team cars and shows 
traces of what can develop into a body 
designer’s nightmare. More air for cooling 
is always necessary for racing than 
domestic use, so that scoops and louvers 
start to appear all over the car. Similarly 
‘power bulges’? erupt where protruding 
equipment is suddenly added. 


DB3S 
1953 Racing model 


This model was raced during 1953 with 
outstanding success, and was a rebodied 
version of the DB3 from which mechanical 
troubles had been nearly eliminated. The 
body design gives an impression of litheness 
- the car’s chief characteristic — and tke 
asymmetrical driving compartment is 
exciting in shape, although it would need 
modification for a two-seater model. The 
bonnet line has been lowered several inches, 
and the driver sits so low that his feet are 
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mented by a stamped escutcheon plate 
which protects the paintwork, and gives a 
note of individuality. The flush rear 
illuminated number plate and flush doors 
to the petrol fillers keep projections to a 























minimum. In addition to its racing suc- 
cess, this car was one of the ten chosen 
from all European and American cars for 
“its excellence as a work of art” by the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 








either side of the main chassis member. 
The exhaust system has been brought 
outside the body for cooling, directly 
behind the front wheel. This has enabled 
the body to be wrapped closely round the 
chassis under the driver. Apart from the 
doors and the bonnet, the whole body is in 


DB2-4 


1953 Saloon 


The DB2-4 is a modification of the DB2 
so that extra folding seats are available 
for two occasional passengers, or alter- 
natively, for a large amount of luggage 
which can be stowed through a door in the 
saloon roof. The whole modification is an 
object lesson in the way attention to detail 
can produce startling results. The wheel- 
base and overall body height are un- 
changed, and the alterations to the body 





lines are slight, although the headlights 
have been raised slightly to comply with 
some overseas regulations. 

The pedals and steering-wheel have 
been moved two inches forward, while the 
front seats are two inches thinner. The 
height of the chassis at the rear was 
reduced about four inches by repositioning 
a bracing member, and the petrol tank was 
reduced in capacity by two gallons so that 
it could be slung between the chassis side 
members. The spare wheel fits in a hinged 
tray below the tank. The body has not 
been lengthened, but the roof has been 
taken further back at its full height. A 
version of the 2-6-litre racing engine is 
used to give enough power to move the 
slightly heavier body at the same speed as 
the DB2. 
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one piece and is lifted right off the chassis 
for maintenance between races. The instru- 
ments are hooded for night driving, and 
the scoop on the driver’s left takes cooling 
air to the rear suspension. This would also 
need modification before the car could go 
into production as a two-seater. 
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| In 1952 a number of manufacturers were approached by the L C C for the 
design and production of a modern piano suitable for use in new schools. © 
From several prototypes submitted, the LCC selected a model designed . 
by Ward and Austin and produced by W. Danemann & Co Ltd. At an 
early stage Danemann’s had decided to employ the services of a consultant 
designer and the firm was advised in its choice by the CoID’s Record of 
Designers (DESIGN November 1953 pages 7-11). 

The general shape of the new piano was largely governed by certain 
basic requirements specified by the LC C School Equipment Division. 
These requirements have remained unchanged for a number of years and 
can be seen in the early Danemann piano, 1, which is still being used in 
some schools. They include an extra pair of projecting feet at the back, 
a low clearance underneath and a sloping front to replace the normal 

) = type of folding music rest. 

The designers incorporated these requirements into the new model, 2, 
by turning to advantage the fact that school pianos are often used in 
free-standing positions. Since, therefore, there was no necessity for a 
vertical back, the front and back were sloped inwards at similar angles. 
At the same time the base of the carcass was wide enough to enclose the 
four feet without any loss of stability, while the iron frame, which was 
| set at an angle parallel to the sloping back, helped to give a better weight 
distribution. A simple cantilevered keyboard disposed of the necessity for 
front legs and the sheet music is placed on a simple ledge attached to the 
underside of the lid. The carcass of this model is in two-toned mahogany 
and the feet are fitted with rubber-tyred castors. 

In a later version of the school piano, 3, the basic principle has 
remained unchanged though the projecting keyboard has been more closely 
integrated with the rest of the design. The carcass is of teak, a wood 
ideally suited for the purpose, though the rather coarse grain makes it 
unpopular in a field where dark glossy veneers are traditional. Ebonised 
birch with a small repeating motif is used for the front panel. Though 
in many ways a more pleasing design, it has not been taken up by the 
LCC and is not at present in production. 

Encouraged by the success of the school piano, the firm commissioned 4 
1 the designers to undertake a contemporary domestic model suitable for 
the export market. This model, 4, has a case only 40 inches high and is 
made of mahogany with rosewood panelling. The traditional vertical 
back and front are used and slender tapering legs provide the necessary 
stability. The piano was first shown at the BIF exhibition last year @ 

f 





and later was exhibited in the ‘Modern U K’ pavilion at the Canadian 
National Exhibition in Toronto. Already models of this piano have been 
' exported to the US A and Canada, New Zealand, South Africa and "& 
Switzerland. A 
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In the fight to increase our export trade, it is important that we do not lag behind our overseas competitors in Ru 
in the design of consumer products. At the same time, the common belief that we are an artistically back- staini 
ward nation and that modern design is the perquisite of foreign manufacturers is decidedly misleading. | thed 
In many industries we have relied in the past on the market for designs and patterns which are traditional. techr 
Now this market is declining in the face of competitive demands for modern designs. -_ 

It is important to keep a weather-eye open to new design developments abroad, though there are dangers in = 
being too readily influenced by foreign styles. Styling clichés, so dear to some American and other producers, 


should not be mistaken for new and significant trends. Even more harmful is the smugness which rejects ey 





the genuinely new in favour of the well tried and trusted. propo 
A discriminating eye can derive much benefit from a careful scrutiny of new products. This feature, which 
will recur from time to time, attempts to provide a critical assessment of some of the more interesting designs 


° ° ° venee 
which are currently in production overseas. 
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Modern materials for chairs mp 


4 4 3 a rom | 

Bent metal tubes are giving way to metal rod as a ge ae ae. 
structural material in furniture. Yet two of these ale 4 © || aee in pl. 
chairs, which are mass-produced by the Italian firm : 
of Rima, show that the older technique can still be put 
to good effect if used imaginatively in combination 
with more recently developed materials and methods a 
of construction. Tubular steel appears rather too Si ia. \ to 
thick for contemporary taste. But the introduction of —_ ness 
tapers and thin metal rod on some of the legs, and the in pane 

: furthe 
use of moulded plastic, pressed metal or formed ‘ re 
plywood for the seats and backs, are logical evolutions e 9 metal 
from prototypes first developed by the Bauhaus in 5 a a plas 
the ’twenties. oe age and bach 
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Colour in furniture 


For the past few years the lead in modern 
furniture design has tended to pass from the 
Scandinavian countries to Italy and the USA. 
Particularly in the field of unit furniture, the 
Americans have shown an energetic and adven- 
turous spirit which, if not always tempered with 
restraint and taste, has occasionally produced 
pieces of great delicacy and beauty. This new 
range of furniture, designed by Raymond 
Loewy Associates for the Mengel Co, Kentucky, 
has an elegance of proportion which has been 
combined with the use of wood stained in bright 
colours. The technique of colouring wood so 
that the natural beauty of the grain is allowed to 
show is not entirely new, though its application 
to furniture in the past has been mostly confined 
to various shades of ‘natural’ brown. Reports 
have been received of experiments carried out 
in Russia and other European countries in the 
staining of trees while they are growing. Clearly 
the decorative possibilities are enormous. The 
technique should go a long way to meet the 
present need for more colour and decoration in 
the home. 


1: Thz full effect of the PRISMATA range is lost in the 
black and white illustration, though the satisfying 
proportions and careful detailing are obvious. 


2:Korina veneers are used for the case pieces and oak 
veneers for the bench tops and bookcase interiors. The 
legs are tipped with chromium-plated steel tubing. 


he carefully worked out bends in 
ramework of this stacking chair 
act from the thickness of the light 
tubing. The seat and back are 
ded in plastic. 






Lapering front legs have been 
duced to overcome the appearance 
taviness resulting from the use o, 
tubes. The chair would be im- 
d further if this had been carried 
gh to the back legs as well. 
sed metal, upholstered and covered 
@ plastic material, is used for the 
and back. 
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5: Two variations of a chair 
which recall a design by | 
Charles Eames. Here metal (a 

rod has been bent to form we. 
tapering legs, while the seats "© ce) 


and backs are of moulded 
plywood. 



































6: This armchair is made up 
of four separate sections 

legs, seat, back and a mem- 
ber, including the two arms, 
which joins the seat and 
back together. Steel rod is 
used for the legs, formed 
plywood for the back and 
seat, and pressed metal for 
the arms. 
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In the fight to increase our export trade, it is important that we do not lag behind our overseas competitors in | 


in the design of consumer products. At the same time, the common belief that we are an artistically back- stai 

ward nation and that modern design is the perquisite of foreign manufacturers is decidedly misleading. the 

In many industries we have relied in the past on the market for designs and patterns which are traditional. tec 

Now this market is declining in the face of competitive demands for modern designs. = 
It is important to keep a weather-eye open to new design developments abroad, though there are dangers in = 

being too readily influenced by foreign styles. Styling clichés, so dear to some American and other producers, 

should not be mistaken for new and significant trends. Even more harmful is the smugness which rejects rhe 


the genuinely new in favour of the well tried and trusted. Fs 
A discriminating eye can derive much benefit from a careful scrutiny of new products. This feature, which 
will recur from time to time, attempts to provide a critical assessment of some of the more interesting designs 23h 
which are currently in production overseas. in 
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Colour in furniture 


For the past few years the lead in modern 
furniture design has tended to pass from the 
Scandinavian countries to Italy and the USA. 
Particularly in the field of unit furniture, the 
Americans have shown an energetic and adven- 
turous spirit which, if not always tempered with 
restraint and taste, has occasionally produced 
pieces of great delicacy and beauty. This new 
range of furniture, designed by Raymond 
Loewy Associates for the Mengel Co, Kentucky, 
has an elegance of proportion which has been 
combined with the use of wood stained in bright 
colours. The technique of colouring wood so 
that the natural beauty of the grain is allowed to 
show is not entirely new, though its application 
to furniture in the past has been mostly confined 
to various shades of ‘natural’ brown. Reports 
have been received of experiments carried out 
in Russia and other European countries in the 
staining of trees while they are growing. Clearly 
the decorative possibilities are enormous. The 
technique should go a long way to meet the 
present need for more colour and decoration in 
the home. 


1: Thz full effect of the PRISMATA range is lost in the 
black and white illustration, though the satisfying 
proportions and careful detailing are obvious. 


2: Korina veneers are used for the case pieces and oak 


veneers for the bench tops and bookcase interiors. The 


legs are tipped with chromium-plated steel tubing. 


The carefully worked out bends in 
é framework of this stacking chair 
tract from the thickness of the light 
lloy tubing. The seat and back are 
oulded in plastic. 















Tapering front legs have been 
troduced to overcome the appearance 
heaviness resulting from the use 0, 
tubes. The chair would be im- 
wed further if this had been carried 
ough to the back legs as well. 

ssed metal, upholstered and covered 
ith a plastic material, is used for the 
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5: Two variations of a chair 
which recall a design by 
Charles Eames. Here metal 
rod has been bent to form 
tapering legs, while the seats 
and backs are of moulded 
plywood. 


6: This armchair is made up 
of four separate sections 

legs, seat, back and a mem- 
ber, including the two arms, 
which joins the seat and 
back together. Steel rod is 
used for the legs, formed 
plywood for the back and 
seat, and pressed metal for 
the arms. 










































































NEWS 


Scottish Design Congress 


A two-day Scottish Design Congress will be 
held in Edinburgh on May 26 and 27. The 
Congress, organised by the Scottish Com- 
mittee of the CoID, will be divided into 
three groups and will be opened by Lord 
Home, Minister of State for Scotland. A 
reception will be given by the Edinburgh 
Corporation on the first evening. Further 
details will be announced later. 


New college in the north 


A new College of Art and Industrial Design 
has been set up in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
with C. H. Smith as principal. The College, 
which it is hoped will begin to become 
effective early this year, will emphasise the 
application of design in many spheres and 
branches of industry. Great importance is 
attached to the need for practical work, and 
workshops, laboratories and studios are 
—~y for this purpose. Eventually it is 

oped that by providing facilities for 
research the college will become a centre 
in the north for experimental, commercial 
and industrial design. 


British goods abroad 


The Board of Trade in conjunction with the 
CoID will be staging prestige displays of 
well-designed British goods at the 62nd 
Royal Netherlands Industrial Fair at 
Utrecht, to be held in the spring from 
March 30 to April 8, and at the 28th Inter- 
national Fair at Brussels, to be held from 
April 24 to May 9. Where applicable, the 
exhibits will be chosen from ‘Design 
Review’, the illustrated record of well- 
designed British goods in current produc- 
tion for home and export. Furnishing fabrics, 
pottery, cutlery, metal tableware, leather 
and travel goods and toys will be included. 


Multiple exhibition 


As part of an intensive sales promotion cam- 
paign, Hoovers Ltd displayed this exhibition 
in 78 different towns within a single fortnight 
during November last year. This seemingly 
impossible task was carried out by constructing 
39 replicas of the exhibition stands, which were 
erected during the first week in suitable halls 
up and down the country. During the inter- 
vening Sunday, these stands were dismantled 
and moved to a further 39 towns for exhibitions 
during the second week. A new steam iron and 
suction cleaner in addition to the existing 
range were on show. The exhibition was de- 
signed by the City Display Organisation, with 
James Gardner as consultant designer, in con- 
junction with the Hoover Display and Exhi- 
bition Department. 


Student furniture competition 


The British Rubber Development Board 
has announced the names of the judges in 
the student competition for the design of 
furniture upholstered with latex foam 
(advertised DESIGN December 1953 page 40). 
The following have agreed to act as asses- 
sors: H. J. Cutler, High Wycombe College 





Furniture for a High Commissioner 

For the U K High Commissioner’s residence which is now being built in Colombo, 
Ceylon, Dennis Lennon has designed the furniture for the ground-floor rooms. In the 
foreground the drawing-room furniture is shown grouped around a circular mahogany 
table. The standard lamp on the left was also specially designed. In the background 
there is a group of occasional furniture and beyond that tall storage units with inlaid 
sycamore doors to the cabinets. The work was carried out by the Scottish Furniture 
Manufacturers Ltd for the Ministry of Works. 











of Further Education; F. C. Jennings, 
British Latex Foam Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; J. Gillett, Heal & Son Ltd; Howard 
B. Keith, HK Furniture Ltd; Dennis 
Young, British Rubber Development 
Board; R. Dudley Ryder, representative for 
the Council of Industrial Design. 

Prizes of £50, £25, £15 and £10 will be 
offered by the Board, which will make up 
prototypes of the first two winning designs. 
These, together with a selection of the other 
designs, will be publicly exhibited later. The 
closing date for the submission of designs 
is February 1, 1954. Details and entry forms 
from the British Rubber Development 
Board, Market Buildings, Mark Lane, Ec3. 


Furniture competition results 


The Furniture Makers’ Guild has an- 
nounced the winners in the furniture 
design competition which was open to 
students and apprentices under the age of 
23 (DESIGN July 1953 page 36). P. S. T. 
Conrad was awarded the first prize of £20; 
P. W. Tester and P. J. Bradley were awarded 
second — of £10 each; A. C. Peters, 
W. C. McCartney and G. A. Miles were 
awarded third prizes of £5 each. In addition 
the judges highly commended the entry 
submitted by D. N. Tonks. 


Everest trophy competition 


A sum of £75 in fees and prizes will be 
awarded by the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths in a competition for the design 
of a trophy to commemorate the ascent of 
Mount Everest. Competitors are offered a 
free choice of treatment in silver or silver 
gilt provided the cost does not exceed £250. 
The competition is open to all British 
subjects and designs must be submitted 
before January 30, 1954. Those interested 
should write for further details to the Clerk 
of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, Foster Lane, Ec2. 
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New light fittings 


Shown here are examples from the new range of light fittings designed by 
Beverley Pick Associates and sold by the General Electric Co Ltd. The two 
pendants, above, make original contributions to the earlier range of CHRYSALINE 
fittings, in which the delight in using an untried material appeared to dominate 
the designs. In the new designs the double curvature, made possible by the 
shrinkage of the plastic after it has been sprayed onto the wire frame, is used 
with more discrimination. The translucent plastic is of light weight and can be 
washed clean when necessary. 

The table models, below, and the pendant fitting, below right, are more 
orthodox, and yet equally creative within narrower limits. The shades are of 
thin card with silk screen decoration in strong colours. The stands, of bent wire, 
stove enamelled, have their own decorative qualities which might be enhanced if 
more subtle shapes were used. The pendant fitting of thin card with metal stars 
attached to a wire grille could hardly be improved. 

Beverley Pick Associates have now been appointed by the GEC as con- 
sultants to the company’s lighting division. They are to produce a new range 
of contemporary light fittings and advise on matters concerning design and 
development. 
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New SIA group proposed 


The Society of Industrial Artists is planning 
to form a new group to be called the ‘Pro- 
duct Design (Light Engineering) Group’. 
This, it is hoped, will satisfy the long-felt 
need for better representation of product 
designers in the SIA and at the same time 
attract a number of designers into the 
Society who are not yet members. 


Exchanging ideas 


Speaking at the recent annual prize-giving 
to students of the Hammersmith School of 
Building and Arts and Crafts, Gordon 
Russell, director of the CoID, emphasised 
the importance of exchanging ideas be- 
tween different departments in the school. 
He went on to say that in this age of 
specialists there is much to be said for 
learning about things outside one’s own job. 
Good design never comes to fruition with- 
out collaboration in many different spheres. 
Learning to use the tools of one’s trade is 
equally important. Inspiration and intuition 
are not enough. 


Cotton board exhibition 


The third exhibition of fabric samples from 
France and the USA is on show at the 
Cotton Board Colour, Design and Style 
Centre until January 9. 


Medical exhibition stand 





Guarea and birch hardwood slats in different 
widths are used extensively on this stand for 
the Pharmaceutical Laboratories Geigy Ltd 
at the recent London Medical Exhibition, 
New Horticultural Hall. The exhibits were 
displayed on small, brightly coloured, typeset 


panels. The designer, Ian Bradbery, has 
succeeded in incorporating the distorted letter- 
ing of the firm’s trademark without spoiling 
the general effect. The contractor was 
G. & W. Waller Ltd. 


Centre closed 


The HOUSE & GARDEN Decoration Centre at 
Grafton Street has now been closed. 


RCA looks ahead 


*The Royal College of Art: Looking Ahead’ 
is the title of a lecture to be given by Robin 
Darwin, Principal of the Royal College of 
Art, to the Royal Society of Arts on January 
20. Non-members wishing to attend should 
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apply to the Secretary, Royal Society of 
Arts, John Adam Street, Adelphi, London 
wc2. Tickets will be issued as far as space 
permits. 


Technical publications 


The formation of a Technical Publications 
Association has been proposed. Those in- 
terested should write to C. E. Cuncliffe, 
33 Great North Way, Hendon, London nw4. 


Children’s car seat 


e 





A method of overcoming the problem of 
packing two adults and two children in the 
back of a small motor-car has been devised by 
Peter Ray, an industrial designer. The seat 
has been designed to support the children in a 
position which is clear of the adults’ knees, 
causing little interference with their normal 
comfort. It is made of tubular steel with 
removable canvas seats. The single telescopic 
supporting leg at the back can be adjusted to 
fit any size of car. It is difficult to understand 
why this ingenious idea has not been taken up 
by any manufacturer for production. 





For the fireside 


Making hearth rugs at home is a pastime 
enjoyed by few amateurs who care for modern 
design. The type of canvas most confidently 
sold in the shops, together with its outfit of 
coloured wool and tools, makes use of all 
manner of modernistic designs. Rainbows, 
squares, and diagonal dashes in orange and 
green, although any colour can be chosen, are 
typical stock in trade. But now comes the 
change. One of the leading firms has com- 
missioned Enid Marx to supplement its range 
with entirely new designs. Two of these 
PANDA rugs, made by Aspinall Bros Ltd, are 
shown here. It is to be hoped that when 
people buy the new canvas backs their taste in 
colours will be equal to that of the pattern. 


USA design appointment 


H. A. Nieboer, who until recently was 
teaching industrial design at the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, has been ap- 

inted to a new post at Santa Clara 

niversity, California. The University’s 
Department of Engineering has established 
an industrial design section of which 
Mr Nieboer will be Professor. 


Consultants appointed 


Scott-Ashford Associates have been ap- 
pointed design consultants to Thomas 
Mercer Ltd. 





‘Modern’ in Aberdeen 


One of a series of room settings in the recently extended premises of James L. Archibald 
& Sons Ltd, a retail store in Aberdeen. The wide variety of modern furniture and 
furnishings on show has been arranged by W. C. Youngson, a member of the teaching 
staff of the School of Architecture, Gray’s School of Art, Aberdeen. More than 6,000 
people visited the new extension by invitation during the first week. 
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BOOKS 


Package Design, Ladislav Sutnar, Arts 
Inc, New York. Tiranti, £4 

This new publication is a grown-up’s 
picture book with a brief, caption com- 
mentary. The author, best known for his 
work in connection with the American 
SWEETS CATALOGUE editions and his imagina- 
tive book on DESIGN FOR POINT-OF-SALE, 
examines and evaluates the trend of packag- 
ing design and production in recent years, 
stressing the impact of new selling and 
merchandising techniques. The sub-title of 
the book “The Force of Visual Selling’ 
provides an up-to-date definition of packag- 
ing - a package should be an expressive 
visual unit which will sell the specific 
product it contains. 

Despite the fact that the book contains 
about 100 pages (un-numbered) and several 
hundred illustrations, it is of necessity 
limited in its scope. Therefore, as the author 
states, “‘no attempt is made to cover all such 
subjects as production, packing for ship- 
ment and the structural problems of 
packaging’. A second volume is now in 
preparation by the same author which will 
extend the scope of his subject. 

The majority of the products and pack- 
ages illustrated are well chosen and will be 
new to the average reader, making the book 
a valuable reference work for all the fields 
which it covers. The general layout is 
original and imaginative, although the 
placing and system of captioning tends at 
times to be so clever as to be irritatingly 
confusing - a trend which recently has been 
noticeable even in such well-known Euro- 
pean publications as MODERN PUBLICITY 
and GRAPHIS ANNUAL. The reproduction 
quality of the photographs, considering the 
comparatively high price of the book, is 
disappointing even though adequate. Too 
much space is taken up by attractive but 
unnecessary advertisements, illustrating 
various packs, instead of a simple reproduc- 
tion of the packs alone, although the author 
states that he intended in this manner “‘to 
extract the advertisement’s substance as it 
applies to product and package’’. 

A considerable amount of the best Euro- 
pean packaging designs are featured and it 
is particularly noticeable that the chapter on 
soft drinks is illustrated entirely by well- 
known British products such as Idris, Kia- 
Ora and Clayton’s squash bottles. (Who 
says American packaging is always better ? 
British manufacturers please note!) Amongst 
British designers whose work is featured 
are such well-known names as G. A. Adams, 
Ashley Havinden, K. Brayshaw, K. G. 
Chapman, Jesse Collins, Milner Gray, 
Lewitt-Him and Gaby Schreiber, mostly 
members of the Society of Industrial Artists. 

W. M. DE MAJO 


Hand-made Jewellery, A. R. Emerson, 
Dryad Press, 6s 6d 

“Although”’, writes the author, “‘it is 
possible to make jewellery on the kitchen 
table ... ,” it is a measure of his success 
that he not only makes you want to stop 
cooking and start soldering, but also tells 
you extremely clearly how to do so. The 
book comprises an historical note, descrip- 
tions of the jeweller’s workshop, his 
materials, the basic processes of manufac- 
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ture and the decorative processes, and a 
series of graduated exercises. There is also a 
short note on design which alone seems to 
leave some questions to answer: Is 5 : 3 a 
much more interesting proportion than 
2 : 1? Do upright lines suggest repose ? Is 
the Ostwald system of much help to the 
jeweller ? 

The figures in the text are vividly clear 
and explanatory and the plates contrive to 
range in a small compass over the field of 
jewellery from classical antiquity to the 
present day. Mr Emerson is Head of the 
School of Silversmithing and Jewellery at 
the LCC Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
for which it would be hard to find a better 
advertisement. R. Y. GOODDEN 


Encyclopaedia of Type Faces, W. Turner 
erry and A. F. Johnson, Blandford Press, 


2s 
This book fills a long-felt gap in typo- 
-aphic literature. It is a most scholar! 

andbook, giving a complete survey of a 

vailable display type faces from the best 

nown foundries in England, the United 
tates, France, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
nd, Italy and Spain. 

The authors - W. Turner Berry, librarian 

f the Saint Bride Institute, and A. F. 
»hnson, until recently librarian of type at 
he British Museum - have studied the sub- 
ct for over 30 years; the encyclopaedia, 
he outcome of this long collaboration, 
leserves the highest praise. 

Sixteen pages of introduction are followed 
%y over 300 pages of specimens, giving 
always the title of the face, the foundry, 
the designer’s name and date of issue with a 
very concise appraisal of the characteristics 
of the type face, pointing out its flaws and 
advantages, together with a very short 
history. Not in every case is the complete 
alphabet shown but always enough to give 
an adequate idea. 

This book is a ‘must’ for every serious 
typographer, and a highly desirable posses- 
sion for anybody interested in type faces. It 
covers type designs cut as late as 1953, and 
though it does not say so, it seems that 
every example shown is available today, but 
unfortunately import restrictions still pre- 
vent the free exchange of type faces from 
country to country. 

I sincerely hope that the book will be 
bought and perused as much and widely as 
it deserves so that it can exercise its bene- 
ficial influence on typography. and typo- 
graphers in this country. British ty 
founders have shown very little enterprise 
in commissioning designs and marketing 
new display type faces since the war, 
especi as they are so busy aoe 
their old stocks which were depleted after 
1939. Switzerland, France, Germany and 
Holland have shown considerably more 
initiative in this field as can readily be seen 
even from a quick study of this encyclo- 
paedia. F. H. K. HENRION 


The Carpet Annual 1953, edited by H. F. 
Tysser, British-Continental Trade Press, 20s 

This is a complete reference book of the 
carpet trade and the largest since the annual 
was first published in 1935. It contains a 
number of special features including an 
illustrated review of new designs (not always 
the best) emphasising the growing popu- 
larity of contemporary patterns. 


Furniture for Special Needs, Heal’s 
Contracts Ltd 

A comprehensive brochure illustrating a 
variety of special ishing schemes 
designed and carried out by Heal’s Con- 
tracts Ltd. The booklet is available on 
request to architects and others concerned 
with contract furnishings. 
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Exhibitions to promote exports 


SIR: In New York the Museum of Modern 
Art provides a permanent forum for new 
designs, with an alert director continually 
ringing the changes to show the best of the 
current idiom. 

The Canadians, after setting up a photo- 
graphic record and indulging in a great deal 
of varied promotional activity (DESIGN 
August 1953 pages 15-18) have found the 
scope of their work increased to such an 
extent that they have set up a ‘Design Centre’ 
in Ottawa. The Canadians have, like the 
Americans, instituted ‘Design Merit 
Awards’, and the label with its somewhat 
pedagogic tick (how many marks out of 10 ?) 
will probably soon be as familiar to us as the 
double handshake of the US A ‘Good De- 
sign’ ticket. 

We in England have the CoID ‘Design 
Review’, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the Tate Gallery, the National Sporting 
Gallery and the National Gallery, whose 
counterpart in Canada organises their 
National Industrial Design Committee. 
There is also an esoteric inglenook off 
Piccadilly called the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art, and the National Portrait 
Gallery. I brashly mention the latter be- 
cause it occupies a site at the back of which 
the escapologists used to demonstrate their 
poe art, in an area which still retains the 

ockabout atmosphere of ‘Orators’ Corner’, 
Tottenham Court Road and the Strand. 
This is in contrast to the more refined 
localities, which you can name yourself, or 
even the South Bank with its Royal Festival 
Hall and National Film Theatre. The small 
comparative two-room exhibition recently 
staged at Charing Cross was excellent and 
went far on its tour. The one at the Tea 
Centre (‘Round the Table’) was exquisite. 
But do these shows do enough to under- 
write and establish and educate by selection 
the best of the current from the worst of the 
nouveau and what-has-always-been-churned- 
out ? I feel that there is still no authoritative 
guide for the public, to give the timid 
courage, the crafty art, the gormless wits, and 
thereby, the manufacturer a home public on 
which to base his export production. 

I am sure that the contents of the National 
Portrait Gallery is part of the fabric of the 
national tradition, but it is most emphati- 
cally not promoting exports. Is it really 
sacrilege to suggest that the contents be 
microfilmed and the site-what a site - 
given the breath of life ? 

JOCK KINNEIR 
7 Park Street 
mdon WI 


Pioneers in lighting: a reply 


str: Since A. B. Read has taken me to task 
for not mentioning, in my article on the 
Merchant Adventurers Ltd (Letter DESIGN 
December 1953 page 36) the part played by 
Troughton and Young Ltd in the early 
development of contemporary lighting 
fittings, I am stung to answer. 

I am very conscious of what we have 
owed, over nearly a to the 
courage and foresight of H. T. Young and 
to Mr Read himself, for demonstrating 
rather than talking about the possibilities of 
contemporary design. 

I was, however, commissioned to write an 
account of Merchant Adventurers, not a 
history of lighting-fitting design. If and 
when I am asked to do the same on 


Troughton and Young, I shall be very glad 
to co-operate, nor will I expect to digress 
on to the subject of Merchant Adventurers. 

H. MCG. DUNNETT 

4 The Close 

Blackheath 

London sE3 


Corrections 


DESIGN November 1953 page 10: Only the 
pressed steel casing of the switchfuse pro- 
duced by the Midland Electrical Manu- 
facturing Co Ltd was designed by Ivor D. 
Martin. 

DESIGN November 1953 pages 26 and 27: 
The glass ovenware was made by Corning 
Glass Works and not Stueben Glass. 
DESIGN December 1953 page 35: The decora- 
tive tiles mentioned in ‘New designs for 
fireplaces’ were screen printed and fired by 
the Purbeck Decorative Tile Company and 
not by W. N. Froy & Co Ltd. 

In our December issue we illustrated a 
proposed design for a vacuum flask stopper 
which in error we described as a “thermos 
flask stopper’. We should not, of course, 
have used the word THERMOS in this con- 
nection, as in relation to vacuum vessels and 
other domestic articles the word THERMOS 
is the registered trade mark of Thermos 
(1925) Limited, both in the United King- 
dom and in over 80 foreign countries. We 
wish to record our apologies for any 
inconvenience or damage which our misuse 
may have caused the registered proprietors 
of the well known trade mark THERMOS. 





Designers in this issue 


G. A. Adams, MsIA (36). Harold Bailey, MsIA 
(20). John Barnes, MSIA (11). Misha Black, 
OBE, FSIA, M Inst RA (DRU) (23, 24). Ian 
Bradbery, MSIA (35). K. Brayshaw, MSIA (36). 
Sir Hugh Casson, RDI, MA, FRIBA, FSIA (23, 
24). K. G. Chapman, ARCA, FSIA (36). Jesse 
Collins, FsIA (36). Walter Collins (20). Ian 
Colquhoun, ARIBA, AA Dipl (14). Terence 
Conran (20). A. H. J. Dernbach (24). John 
Drummond (15). A. R. Emerson, NRD (36). 
Frank Feeley (26). James Gardner, OBE, 
RDI, FSIA (34). Charles Garnier, ARCA (13). 
R. Y. Goodden, RDI, AA Dipl, ARIBA, FSIA (6, 
37). Milner Gray, RDI, FSIA (36). Richard 
Guyatt (16, 17, 18, 19). David Hammond 
(14). Peter Hatch, msta (Art Editor). Ashley 
Havinden, OBE, RDI, FSIA (36). F. H. K. 
Henrion, MBE, FSIA (cover, 37). R. C. 
Heritage, Des RCA, MSIA (20). Carl Jacobs (6, 
7). Howard B. Keith, MsIA (34). Dennis 
ennon, MC, ARIBA (20, 34). Lewitt-Him 
(36). L. G. Litchfield (20). Raymond 
Loewy, SID (33). Anne Loosely, MSIA (15). 
W. M. de Majo, MBE, MSIA (36). Enid Marx, 
RDI, FSIA (36). A. J. Milne, MSIA (10). H. A. 
Nieboer, FRSA, AMME, MSAME, SID (36). 
Beverley Pick Associates (35). Peter Ray, 
MSIA (36). A. B. Read, RDI, ARCA, FSIA (37). 
Tibor Reich, FRSA, ATI, FSIA (24). R. Dudley 
Ryder (34). Gaby Schreiber, FsIA (36). 
Scott-Ashford Associates (36). James S. 
Taylor, ARCA (20). Nigel Walters, MSIA (13). 
Ward and Austin (31). R. B. T. Watson (20). 
Dennis Young, ARCA, MSIA (34). H. T. 
Young (37). W. C. Youngson, ARIBA (36). 
Designers’ addresses may be obtained 
from the EDITOR. 





Design 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 25s a year, post free, 
from the Circulation Manager, DESIGN, or 
2s a copy from newsagents or booksellers. 
The Index of DESIGN (1953 DESIGN Volume 
5) will be sent only to those readers who 
request it from the Circulation Manager. 
Copies of DESIGN for 1953 can be bound for 
13s 6d. Copies should be sent direct to: 
BENHAM AND CO LTD, 12 Culver Street, 
Colchester, Essex. 
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Who builds 
Furnishing 
schemes to 
your designs? 


If you don’t think 
you’ve found the right people 
to turn your furnishing 
schemes into wood and fabric, 
then you had better have a 
word with Peter Catesby and his 
team. They can 
appreciate the finer points of 
a design — whether 
it’s for a single piece of furniture 
or a complete building. 
They will follow your conception 
to the last detail—with 
accuracy, with intelligence, 
and—rare virtue these days 
—with enthusiasm! 


Why not try them ? 


contracts 


Office Furniture + Floor Coverings « Curtains + Decorating « Fittings 
CATESBYS LTD., TOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON, W.1 TELEPHONE: MUSeum 7777 
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exclusively engaged 

in producing high quality 
publicity material 

by all processes. 

A brochure, showcard, 
three-dimensional display 
or sixteen-sheet poster 
can be designed 

and produced complete. 


DESIGN " ee 
PRINT ay we assist you: 


DISPLAY 


Wal ker & (Showcards) Ltd. 


FARADAY ST., MANCHESTER 1. Tel. : CENTRAL 4965 




















DISPLAY 


PACKAGING 
FOR 


SELLING 


Often from an entirely 

new angle, to pass on 

the final invitation at 
the point of sale. 


WILLIAM W CLELAND LTD 


ART PRINTERS, FOLDING 
AND FANCY BOXMAKERS 


STAPLE HOUSE * CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON, W.C.2 Tel HOLborn 2521 
and CULLINGTREE FACTORY, BELFAST 
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